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Foreword 


NE OF THE emphases of Life Adjustment Education is 


upon the adaptation of education to fit the needs and 
characteristics of youth. Many studies have been under- 
taken of such needs and characteristics both by psjchologists 
and educators. It has been difficult to present this material 
for use by school program planners because there is so much 
of it and no oyer-all thread of organisation. This bulletin 
attempts to form a frame of reference of the growth and 
development of youth based on the many sources of infor- 
mation available. It has done this through setting down a 
set of principles of growth and development of youth and 
showing how frustration is caused by interference with 
orderly growth and development and in outlining some of 
the educational implications. It is hoped the attempt will 
be useful in maintaining the life adjustment emphases in 
education andlwiU prove to be in keeping with the growing 
body of knowledge concerning the growth and development 
of youth. 

Special acknowledgement should be made to Grace S. 
Wright for her aid in developing certain materials. 



Galen Jones, Director 

Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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Introduction 


THlb PRESENTATION is an attempt to produce a framework out of our 
knonkNfge of Ore growth and development of children and youth f Q r u* 
tn determining the school program. This i. necessary at a time when edu 
ration haa accepted the objective of universal secondary education. 

Mutator* are in agreement with parent* and citUena generally that all 
youth between the ages of 12 and 18 should attend school. Today, roughly 
it percent of youth of thia age group are a tfemling school. It is believed 
that the dropping out of school at the* ages should be ‘reduced. Educator* 
are not mating tbrir atta& on thia problem nfinfimly through increaaing 
the compulsory acbool age laws to include the* ages, rather they are attempt 
ing to set up educational program, which wiU have appeal for youth of 

these ages ao that they will desire at attend school. - , 

This ia |o a considerable client an unrealised goal for education since . 
number of youth have been attending school to a considerable extent because 
°f the compulsory school tendance law. and in relation' to the strictness 
with which those law* were being enforced. It is believed that advance* in 
uur o* edge of the growth and development of youth enable ua to 
*!> which will mJce po^ibW more comply ..uiinmc, „f Hi, 

goa . Recently, an attack on thia problem haa been promoted by the Office 
of Educahon under the tide of Life Adjustment Education (45),* (82) 
This bulletin attempt, to systematise the fundamental paychological con- 
orpta both for the purpose of aupplytng psychological rationale for the 
direction Life Adjustment Education ia taking and to aid in ha further 

development and poaaibie redirection in order that it toay more adequately 
# reach its goal. * r S ’ 

A simplified framework of principle* governing the behavior df youth 
“ outlined m this bulletin. This is done by unifying all behavior as of 
one typn-that of making choices of goal, and procedures for reaching 
those goaUj by noting that there actions are accompanied by affective state* 
classified aa negative, positive, or neutral; and that the problem of education 


- ' * * — iu pruDicm oi eaucau 

*• >-* <• *«■* 
tvitiea 


and developing. The task of education oonaiaU in providing those activities 
which develop all potentialities 6f an individual and by so doing more or 
teas automa tically provide the necessary affective or driving force. 

* Nambe ™ b> pareotheM refer to how to the reference*. * ’ 
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Charaf ten slice of Psychosocial Development 


* Principle 1. All behavior results from a unify inp process and 

groipth u fuc/i u called psychosocial dcielopmerU 

A general and important concept used in this bulletin ia that fundamentally 
all processes of kaming and all activities in life, whether they deal with 
things or with people, are the same ; they consist of the individual making 
choices of goals and attempting to find the appropriate procedures for the 
realisation of thoac gbals. Both thinking and emotion are involved. The 
level of thinking may range from high to low. In either case the effective 
sick of the individual is influenced by, and in turn influence* the choices he 
makes. The effective aide of the individual ia not something which can 
influence only ‘certain aspects of behavior, such as social activities; it goes 
along tn varying degrees with all behavior. In other words, the position' 
taken here is that the classification of the choice-making characteristics into 
"intellectual” or “personality” traits is to some extent artificial, since all such 
activities air essentially the same. They all involve some “thinking” even 
though this orgy be at different levels, and all involve, in varying degree, some 
affective influence. 1 

The affective aide of the individual ia a tension which, at any particular . 
time, tends to influence behavior negatively or positively. In gentral, the 
" negative influence tends to reduce action in the individual and the positive 
influence to increase action. The affective sick of the individual ia an ener- 
gising mechanism. It ia not selective -in itself. It cannot make decisions.’* 
It follows that personality traits are simply names describing the ways in 
which these positive or negative forces appear to work on an individual For 
example, take (9ft common trait of jealousy. This ia a negative or depressive 

type of reaction and the only reason it can he used as a word with meaning 

a 

• . 

’ The writer believes this' is In agreement with the analysis sod review of teaming 
theory made by Shoben (66). 

. I 




2 FRUSTRATION IN ADOLESCENT YOUTH 

at all is because it helps describe the behavior in the particular type of litua- 
tion in which it occurs. It is the reaction when one’s prestige falls because 
someone else revives approbation. If this same exact type of event hapi^sn, 
in regard to the loss of some material thing through which we also^ lose 
prestige, the trait is not called jealousy but regret or depression. It is the 
particular situation which determines the behavior and this in turn determines 
the affective reaction be it jealousy or regret, not something unique in the 
trait itself. The trait has no reality beyond the activity, except its reality « a 
negative or positive force. In fact, if they were not connected with an 
activity, traits. could not be named at all except for the general categories 
mentioned — positive or negative. 

A feeling for this new concept can be seen from Escabna (24) who-aUtes: 

Psychosocial development i* a term art to break dowa the boundary betw»« tk, 
psychology*] and social aspect of development. The theoretical point of view referred 
to above news each area of growth and development « of no more than a single face." 
«nong many, of one and the same process, as though, when we study language deveW 
ment, a motor development, « personality formation, we are e«h' peering through s 
.7 ™ trT,ng ,0 diSCOTBr what 00 willUn one and the wme boildlna. On 

* T’ "" maW, “ ” Wbkb cM < b « *« raised, and the attitude, to 
which they are espowd. sre part and pared of child derdopment hadf-npt merdv one 
of the factors which will tnfio^ce it, 

What shall this total of activities behavior be called? The activities D f 
an individual consist of different functioning levels and are of different type# 
insofar as varying degrees of affective component* some positive and son* 
negative, m-ae them so. Intelligence is not a good word because of its close 
connection with one level of activity and also because it implies a standard 
or index. One can have an index in any one activity, such as “intellectual,” 
but H does not teem feasible to have an index for the totality of activities of 
an individual. The term “activities” or “behavior” mav be used. How- 
ever since some new specific designation is needed, and since the activities 
are those in * choice situation, it is believed that “psychosocial activities” or 
psychosocial development,” depending upon the emphasis, would be a 
good name. The term “psychosocial” is suggested, too, because it does cm- 
phaaize the importance of the setting of activities in the social milieu. The 
personshty sphere” of Cattell (11) would be a good word for the over-aD 
activity except that “personality” has been wed largely todenote the affective 
phase ot activities. When “personality” and ‘intelligence” are used fa this 
bulletin to describe research results, they bear the traditional meaning. One 
cannot introduce an entirely mew set of terms and be underatood. Any one 
new word is sufficiently confusing. 

artfafa ° f trgUmC “ t f ° r *“* 00nee P t “ re Sloped fa a separate 
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Principle 3 . There is a tendency for psychosocial growth aryl development 
to take place through an inner maturing process in an orderly manner 

The psychosocial development of the individual is, in general, consistent 
with hia physiological growth. The environment exercises considerable 
control over ^his growth, but there is also a strong internal force for physio- 
logical and psychosocial growth to take place in spite of environmental limi- 
tations, Ibis has been revealed by Olson and Hughes (56) in their studies 
of growth in various physical and psychological measures. Figure 1 shows 
the relationship of various aspects of growth for one boy. 



Figure 1. — Growth of a bo/ in several attributes. (Adapted from Olioo and 

Hughes, 56.) 

This principle is further borne out by findings of research on growth of 
children who have at various times been seriously deprived by the environ- 

SK0S90* -51 S 
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an orderly one, shown by the fact that rbiM ’ ^ deve, °P ment ,end * to be 
' ^ th, ‘ ' xMn « in them the time, “ ^ 

that tmrrild on ta m*m k 

reading, writing, and arithmetic for the W —"^1^ , lnatruction in 

control group of children who h.d had _ ’ “ d * k * lf of “^ool and a 

tdirod R« UB „„ ^ L iTv'" ■ U “^ Cli0n "" -* 

th. superiority of die control group ,t ^ddl Th * ^ * W Ul " 
maintained for onlth, little over a" veer after rrLl ^ **°'! d g " d ' W “ 
gia» to the experimental group. After that ^£,’7™*°” 

ume, mere was an increasing 
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superiority of the experimental group, the group which had had a year and a 
half delay in formal instruction in the regular school subjects. From other 
research on this problem the results can be explained through *he action of 
both factors given above: (1) that activity begun before the appropriate 
maturity had evolved, results in some inhibitory habits; and (2) that learning 
at a more appropriate time facil itates learning. 

Principle 3. Each individual has his own rate and optimum point of 

psychosocial growth 

f 

That pupils hgve their own individual rates of growth is shown by the many 
studies of Olson -155)- Figure 8 shows growth curves in reading for four 
boys: Tom and Tim who are brothers and Billy and Bobby who are also 
brothers. These curves indicate that the boys from different families have 
individual “fa 0 iily ,, growth curves in reading. What proportion in each case 
comes from (he maturing process and what proportion comes from the similar 
environment is not known. That both cpntribute and that individuals do 
manifest varying individual growth curves is evident not only from this 
evidence, but also from other studies by Olson (55) and by Olson and Hughes 
(56). 

These same growth curves also show that each child has his own optimum.* 
An important point in this particular connection is that children may arrive 
at an optimum point of development through varying rates of growth. In 
other words, the rate of growth of an individual in any one period is only 
in part related to the general level of his psychosocial development. Indi- 
viduals during any period may be slow or fast in this development This 
seems to be the reason for certain phenomena in the growth of certain groups 
of children. Freeman and Flory (31) found, for example, that in certain 
intellectual traits, the growth carves for low and high scorn did not differ 
materially in their intellectual growth from ages 10 to 18 (figure 4), except 

* It k not the purpose of this bulletin to involve itself with the heredity -environment 
cont rov er sy largely because the writer believe* that the hereditary sad environ mef a l 
influence* are too much bound together to' be tors apart. It doe* use the concept of 
optimum development and growth aad the resulting structuring of the individual'* psy- 
chological awl social development, but both these c once pts is voire the impact on the 
UApvidual of bis heredity and environment The position of Tyler (77) is pertinent la 
this regard. She states : 

There k s common belief that only the innate characteristics are fixed and unchange- 
able; If a trait has beat de v el ope d because of an environmental inflaeace, it k thought 
Id he modifiable at wUL Neither part of this generalisation k true. Hereditary 
traits caa often ha changed. Environmentally produced trail* are often so firmly fixed 
that it is kptwWe to shake then. ... It k Important that people cone to realise 
that all traits, hereditary and en v ir o n m anta! alike, are aosaohow built Into the i»di- 
vduaTs aaivuiM system Since human beings show a considerable capacity for learning, 
moat of them traits are subject to modification, to both heredity aad previous 
experience set limits to Ha nature and i 
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that there was an increase in scores for the low group oyer those of the high 
group for the upper ages. The result is contrary to the usual distribution of 
Vwek of intelligence and its growth for various ability levels as shown in 
figure 5 [from Cornell (17) ]. 

Israeli s oats, wmch indicate potential attainment levels at various ages 
for pupils of varying levels of ability, are aimed primarily at the establish 
ment of school programa for tboae levela. On th^ other hand Freeman and 



10 11 13 14 15 16 17 18 

CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

Figure 4. — Growth in menu! abilkie* for a high and m km group of individual*. 
(After Freeman and Flory, 51.) 

Flory's groups were classified upon the basis of original scores. This means 
that the high group of 12-year-olds had individuals in it who were advancing 
at a higher rate than usual along with 'individuals who were progressing 
normally. Similarly, the low group, no doubt, was composed of some in- 
dividuals who had considerable potentiality but were at the low point in 
their growth curve as well as those who were potentially low in the type of 
intellectual traits measured. 

Assuming that this i^the explanation of the Freeman and Flory results, 
we are lea to certain conclusions which have an important bearing on edu- 
cation at the adolescent level for such aptitudes or activities as are emersrinar 
at that age. 

The problems may be simplified by considering the rates of growth- 
potential of the following groups of youth. * 

(а) Median or average rate throughout (most probable potential, 

^ average). 

(б) Slow beginning but higher later (most probable potential, 

average). 

(e) Slow beginning and slower later (most probable potential, below 
average) . - 
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Figure 6. — Projected learning term for two groope of paplU with umc general 
> overall p o tentia l. 

HU mean* that something of the longitudinal development of a pupil 
must be known if one U to aid him in choosing a curriculum and an occu- 
pation since hU aptitude evidenced at any one time may be erroneous. It 
also points to the possibility of a longer educational life for many youth. 

Principle 4. An individual from birth to maturity grows in ability to 
use higher levels of activity, which in the process of development 

become controlled and integrated 

t * 

Emotional level of activity. — Except for tendencies to grow and certain 
immediate reactions through the autonomic nervous system, the child at birth 
U devoid of any type of ordered reaction to hU environment. HU ability 
to comprehend life U dependent upon his unfolding possibilities to acquire 
understanding and upon the environment which can give H. HU senses 
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begin to operate and motor reactions are formed in response to the bombard- 
ment of the sense impressions. His emotions] nature is closely bound no 
witb these reaction* in fact at first his reactions are largely controlled hr 
the emotional situation which is thrust upon him by hia environment To 
some extent then, the infant being limited in ability to do much for himaelf 
motorwiae, react* caotromllf to ittutliom. 

Sensory-motor level of activity . — As the baby develops be learns that his 
motor reactions to sensory stimuli sometimes satisfy his being, and thus 
there begins a gradual emancipation from emotional reaction to situations. 
This growth of the sensory motor behavior is thus very important. 

The infant learns most quickly by being coddled— that fe, his behavior 
»• best advanced through satisfying hb wanta-food, dryness, and affection. 
However, the moment the child begins to react to satisfy himself — through 
the examination of various objects and exploration of them— he enters Into 
the the realm of thinking creatures in which at least some control is exerted 
by the central nervous system in contrast to the dominance at birth of control 
by the autonomic nervous system. 

The sensory-motor level of behavior is a thinking level and H is the first 
stage in human behavior which is preserved in part throughout life. The 
brief control by the autonomic system leaves no memory in the Hainan being 
It operate* only by becoming an adjunct to the various levels described in 
this section. We cannot remember "emotions” in the sense that we can 
remember the physical tilings we handle or the ideas we have. 

The sensory- motor level of activity is that in which the environment is 
explored to see what it will yield In the way of value to the child — largely at 
first on the basis of an urge for immediate satisfaction, but more and more 
as an exploratory process itself. This exploration continue* for tome time 
since it require* yean for the senses rightly to delineate the nature of things. 

It u a kind of trial and error method using the senaory-tnotor are. In other 
words, if the activity works it is a correct activity. The gradual emergence 
of the accuracy of the sensory understanding and then a more accurate ap- 
praisal of life is a dramatic one. At first the environment is diffuse and 
hard to analyse into component*. It is believed that the very diffuse draw- 
ings of children, for example, result from their seeing the situation in a 
diffuae m a nner rather than simply from an undeveloped ability to draw. 
Differences between i nanimate objects and plants and animal? are not dis- 
tinguished well. If a child cat c he s hia Mocking in a chair, be may say 
that the chair bit him or that it was misbehaving. According to Bshfcr ( 10) 
this tendency of children to attribute animal behavior to inanimate object, 
declines from 62 percent of l%- to 2&-year-olds to 14 percent of 4. to 
4)4- year-olds. Markey (49) found that at 3 to 5 years of age children 
cease the practice of attributing human characteristics to objects 
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The growth in accurately judging the environment through the sense s b 
shown through the types of imagery. It b probable, although evidence b 
not direct on the point, that early in life the child makes no differentiation 
between an image which b a fleeting remembrance of a sensation and images 
which are actual perception. Experience tends to show which images are 
outside the self and which are inside. In children there b thought to be an 
actual intermediate stage between perception of the thing and the free 
memory image in all the sensory fields. In dm field of vision this inter- 
* mediate stage has been called by Jaensch (38) the eidetic image. Experi- 
ment has shown that it b not only a more vivid memory image, but it b the 
bringing into focus the identical image that was perceived several hours or 
days previously.- Thb ability decreases rapidly with age, hut it b 
estimated that somewhere from 10 to possibly 60 percent of all children 
have had eidetic images. 

In general, children of lower ages do not judge sensations too a c cu r at ely; 
nor do they always distinguish them from their own previous sensations 
(or images) . From a consideration of the evidence, it seems dear that thb 
b a difficult period when children must rely and think through the sensory- 
motor arc in order to arrive at behavior which they have fodrrd satisfactory. 

In some ways thb produces a rigid and noneconomic behavior in the solution 
of problems. Qjfidren, haring learned one way to do something or one way - 
to say something, make this the only way of doing or saying it, and thb way 
becomes a rule for them. Deviations are really deviations fromrfbe solution 
to the problem, since for them the solution ties in the motor pathways estab- 
lished. That the sensory -motor reaction becomes dominant may be cr platyri 
through the fact that it b the simplest method by which the individual can 
learn and b the method through which the concepts are acquired which 
later take over learning. In any cue, the fed that children do learn through 
thb motor-sensory level aeem^o fit the known evidence. 

Concrete and abstract levels of activity. — The leveb of p s y ch o s ocial activity 
above the sensory-motor level are leaa eaay to differentiate. There are so 
many ways of reacting to situations that a detailed array of leveb b difficult 
to make. The classification chosen for me here seema a reasonable mm and 
b broad enough to allow other more detailed dassificstiona to he added if 
that seems desirable, without disturbing die basic principles d es cri bed is 
thb bulletin. Thb classification b die division of all activities above the 
sensory -motor activities into those which are of a concrete nature and those 
which are abstract. 

The concrete level of activity may be defined aa that which involve* activity 
with concrete mat e r ial or the use of concrete aateriab as oo Boept p in 
At the concrete level, generalizations (L e. thinking), oc cur but they "are 
arrived at by an additive process rather than through the abstraction of a 
quality. When a child observes that thb b a boo a, that theae others are 
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horse*, he reasons that *no(her like object (another hone) it also ■ horse. 
Reasoning at the concrete level is as effect] re with some types of problems 
« reasoning on the abstract level. 

The other and higher level of activity in the hierarchy is designated as the 
abatrae* paychosocial activity level because of the fact that activities at this 
lerd are canted on through a mental process apart from the objects them- 
selves observed through the senses or through remembered images. This 
level may be characterised by such activities as interpretation of data pre- 
sented, inductive or deductive reasoning, problem-solving, or abstract think- 
ing. None of these activities, of course, takes place in a vacuum; they all 
use material. The material* may be either other concepts formed through 
activity on the abstract level or the material* may be knowledge from other 
(lower) level* of activity. 

This brings a to the pr e s ent a ti on of two important points regarding these 
activity levels. One ia that there is a growth in childhood and youth from 
on ® la^el to the other, and the other ia that any individual doea not always u se 
the highest level of which he ia capable, but combines different levels to solve 
a problem, or be may use any single level of activity. Soane evidence on 
these points will be cited. 

A definite shift through the ages 3 to 8 from a sensory -motor classification 
to activity on the concrete level was found by Uaiuube ( 79) and Werner (80) 
(81). Usnadse’s results are given in Table L 

Tab lb I 

• Gontrate c i t uu fi ccUion, by age $rmp 
J (Adaptad from Iheads. (79)1 


Stap L Cder 

Sup Q. Shape 

Step HI. S*»T ... 
Step IT. By two or i 


i at the i 


Total. 


Patent, by age 


5-4 

4-5 

5-6 

6-7 

7-8 

78 

55 

8 

— S‘ ■ 

17 

0 

22 

2$ 

54 

50 

56 

0 

42 

42 

55 

*S 

0 

0 

• 16 

0 

‘19 

100 

foo 

100 

100 

100 
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(30), in studying the d eve lopmen t of children’s concepts of 
raiatioQs, included all children hi certain schools and gathered sof- 
ts report for ages 8-17. She cla s sifi e d the types of reasoning 


The greet majority of the 


fell into the following three groups: 
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Phenomena Italic, mechanical, and logical deduction. Figure 8 shows the 
.results in percentage for the various ages 8 to IS- 16. These three classi- 
fications correspond roughly to the three levels chosen in this bulletin: 
sensory -mot or, concrete, and Abstract. The figure shows that phenomenal • 
istic thinking declines rapidly and that logical deduction increases rapidly 
during these years. Mechanical explanation remains at a fairly high level 
throughout 

• FeifeJ and Lorge (25) who investigated the ways in which children be- 
tween the agea of 6 and 14 define words, found a steady increase with age 
in the practice of defining a word through using ter ms or explanations 
which classify the word correctly, and a decrease in the practice of defining 
words by giving their use, such as “a spoon is used in eating." 

Accepting the law of parsimony we could say that an individual will tend 
to oae the lowest type of activity necessary to tolvr hia problem. Ap*4rt 
from die fact that some persons either by habit or because of differing 
maturity levels may tend to me a higher IM than necessary to solve a - 
^roblon, it seems probable thalthe law (of parsimony) would operate, 
home evidence to this effect is reported by Tyler (78) who fouqd with 
college classes that the correlation between the memorization of facta and the 
ability to apply principles was quite low. In other words, there was a 
diversity cff levels of thinking activity by the student* taking these courses. 
Some were attempting (and probably succeeding) through sheer memory 
to peas die course; others were doing considerable high level sbstrart 
thinking. 

The level of a&ivity which individuals customarily use in solving a 
problem is related tp the level at which society as a whole solves its problems. 

It is important, therefore, for individuals to solve problems at appropriate 
levels so that society’s problems will receive the highest level of consideration 
consistent wjth the problem concerned. From one viewpoint this also means 
that whatever level operates in a situation has control. It is poor policy 
for an Individual, aa well na for society, to have thinking, and consequently 
action, controlled by inadequate activity levels. It U important for the 
school, therefore, to see that levels of activities used are appropriate to 
various types of problems which arise. The maturing process tends to lodge 
control in higher and higher levels. The age of appropriate modal develop- 
ment of various levels of activities is given aa follows : 


Lemtl •/ metmity 

Abstract—... 

Concrete 

Siansri tester. 
Emotional ... 


Agt of m&iai dn-tlopmau 

... 11-16 

5-11 

1 - 5 

0 - 1 


Figure 9 fa a schematic representation of the tendencies of growth and 
control, by level of activity. 
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FRUSTRATION IN ADOLESCENT YOUTH 

Principle 5. Activities are differentiated into types 


One of the best examples of differentiation in activities is the difference 
between the ability to learn mathematics and the ability to get along with 
people. Abstract intelligence- — the highest level of behavior — is involved in 
both activities. It is believed that as youth grows older the differences 
among these various activities tend to increase in significance. Hie writer 
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SENSORY 

MOTOR 

ACTIVITIES 


Figure 9, — -Schematic representation of tendencies of growth 
, levels of activities. 

has tieveloped this point for “intellectual traits’* in a separate publication — 
Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period (62) which should be used 
as a part of this total presentation of psychosocial development. , Such 
research as has been carried on in other areas shows that differentiation of 
all types of psychosocial activity may be considered to be fairly well estab- 
lished. The differentiation in activities and when and how it should be 

recognized in the maturing child is a significant problem for education. 

* 
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Section 11 

* £ 

The Motivation Principle in Psychosocial Development 


The individual is motivated to act by the need to enhance himself, and 
the action is determined by both the self and the environment 1 


Need satisfaction is generally recognized as the motivating force for 
behavior, Many lists of needs have been compiled. The objective psychol- 
ogist explains needs as growing out of physiological tensions. The pbe- 
nomenalistic psychologist recognizes needs — Psychosocial needs — which are 
independent of physiological tensions. Among such needs commonly men- 
tioned are security, social recognition, new experience, and affection. Syngg 
and Combs (68) in their phenomenal^ approach to the study of the indi- 
vidual postulate one basic need: the preservation and enhancement of the 
phenomenal self. ' All other needs, they maintain, are either goals for 
achieving self-enhancement or techniques for arriving at the goals. 

In order to understand the principle, an explanation of the relationship 
between (1) the self with his psychosocial needs or goals and (2) his en- 
vironment is essential. The explanation introduces certain new terms and 
concepts ai set forth by Snygg and Combs. 

The field or area in which needs are satisfied is called the phenomenal 
field. It is defined as “the entire universe, including himself, as it is experi- 
enced by the individual at tlm instant of action.” It is the everyday situation 
of self and surroundings which each person takes to be reality. One indi- 
vidual’s field aa seen by an observer may include many errors and illusions, 
but to the individual himself his own phenomenal field represents reality. 
Any act that he performs must be done in relation to this reality. He cannot 
act otherwise. 


* The development of thb principle h based on the work of Snyg* and Comb* ((56) 
who hare in their I w divida t d Bekemor attempted a synthesis of the views of mtny 
pajeholtigisis. 
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make selections that are sot in accord with his self-concept This U not to 
say that tbe self does not change. Although the self tends to resist change, 
changes do occur all through life as the individual senses the reactions of 
others to him and is able to ass himself as others se# him. 

The attitudes and feelings abort himself which the young child builds 
into hi* phenomenal self are largely tbe reflection of the attitude* of those 
about him. If he grows up in an environment which is doubtful of his 
ability to achieve, if he feels rejected and unwanted by his parents, if he is 
led to fed that he is personally unattractive, be cannot build attitude* of 
confidence abort himself. On tbe otter hand, tite child who is definitely 
wanted and loved and toward whom there ia positive tr eatment on the part 
of those in hi* immediate environment will be able to face dm world with 
a belief m him s e lf and in bis worth, which may perhaps always be im- 
possible to the rejected youngster. 

Whether or not aa Individual ia able to satisfy his basic need at any 
given time depends upon whether or not be has been able to single out tbe 
adequate techniques for reaching his goal Tholf individuals whose per- 
oqrtrtM make possible the satisfaction of need are happy and effective 
people; those whose perception* of adequate technique* are at a low level 
of consciousness are unhappy, ineffective, and frustrated people. Several 
factors which limit analysis by the individual have been pointed out by 
Snygg and Combs (68) (14). These are: 

(1) Physical hsadkapa e=r deiasSt 

(I) rmaftck a t tiaw to ab diffarcntiaticaa or adequate precept loo*. 

(8) Handicap* imposed by the esvireamest is the ktm sf opportunist to tea. 

(4) L®w-erdsr differentiation* holding over from childhood— tbe type that are often 

hrmgtil irnt tn |irrrtinsnsljsli 

(5) S appreaalea fef dMa wHsfl— a* or refcuad of the individual to accept * dif- 
fsrestisdas « to hh| it lots deer fifnre. 

(4) Tirnn 1 ? viiion" at sorrowing of the Add tluoafh extreme preoccupation with 
a psstfcakr fed sr prebloa as that only s lisritsd amount of tbe field u avail- 
■hfe fnr itiffnlliTl— 

By goals are meant those object* or feelings which through the course 
of the years the individual haa tingled out aa bringing satisfactions to him. 
Goals will not he i dentica l for any two individuals, since the circumstances 
surrounding growth are not identical. Goals tend to persist aa a part of the 
individual's phenomenal field, as do the techniques by which be attempts to 
•ehieve those goals. T echniq ues, too, are chosen because they contribute 
to the basic jpe d. A* techn i qu es are diff emulated they may become char- 
•rteristks w^pi of behaving for the individual, especially when they contribute 
to his concept of himself. He may Ana use mm technique for striving for 
a number of different goals. Conversely, he may use several techniques for 

* Seytg Bid Comb* bm the word diSernUktlan to thyw*y the writer wwild «*e taalyafc. 

»4©Sto*— «i 1 1 
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When hi* activities are unsatisfactory to himself— i, e., are not *dl^, 
' h seeing, his emotion*] balance may be affected Snygg and Comb* (68) 
hare classified the striving for self-esteem in the following three major 
categories: 

I. By master y mm r people or thing*. 

1 By bto ltfc stei with a powvrfd bdWdMl or aeetentip hi a poUat grarp, 
3- Through briagiag *ixmi *otar, physical change in the body ergaaimion. 

In the ca* of the first two activities, the goal can be clearly seen to be the 
relationship of the individual to other people or things To he adf -enhancing, 
tfosre rrnat be positive feelings, bowers mild, associated with the selection 
of the god, with the procedure Is a t ta inin g the god, mad with the attain- 
ment of the goal itself. It is this balance of the affective force* in the indi- 
vidual with (bees activities which bring* about an efficient individual at ha 1 
from the individual's own atssdpottf. 

It is only in regard to the 1 art category that tensions in the individual tend 
to be in themaelves aeli -enhancing. Let oa quote Snygg and Corahs: 

A third Major poop ef tesbrfs— ammm to be that to which te iadhidul **fci 
•naei tors of bodily rhsngf whkh eoaUrfbutw to mAatamg Us pbMoaaitai seif 
to a more UrormbJo or Ira biusiBatki* light- Often the j , m rr - 

thrffls rt*ohs in increued body tosa* whkh to sxUknttog to te todMds*] «&d b 
Itoely to give a to o ling of b estsssd power «ad - f— ■ t‘~ i lie Such haeaes te the *eif- 
c:t ^ :ia Mt often :z md fi&ki -feor fa 

end tbs like. Indeed, to mm p«pk thto fooling bocoaca aUert a peal to life sad 

“«* »nh* date to ifu* to a same for tferffis, Gaablieg b a < — 'U— r »- 

of thto rat of dark*. la te wrrhwwim t sad -rtirirttira of wtmdng « (he 

ganhbr to ahto far tematoaat to forget hto 


poereet ewtioae rt rttke apparently bee-twee to many people they fnmtoh te safe 
hope of echieving property or power. Ecoandcaily tey curawt eiacd * r — 

. bet pnobakgically they cannot *8ord not te gamble. 

The write- believe* that this latter type of behavior to a retail of fruetrs- 
tion, and that indulgen ce in it does bring tome relief to the individual. 
Frustration behavior to.dteett on at length in later section*. Emotional 
mechankraa come into play in tbe first two categories of activities given 
by Syng* and Combs whenever tome sort of bkxi it encountered , This 
blocking of the ^jelf-eahancewent of the individual and hi* use of "escape 
mer^nten** k thought by the writer to be the secret (psychologically 
peaking) of As maladjustment of youth. These m*hmdmm an dascrih4 
in greater detail in tbe next section. The emotional halnaoe whkh iroe* wuh 
a activity ml the activity itself are the all-out important ttr nrf a of ndjatf. 


Suppression of emotional behavior k we of the many m mMo t* which 
eu case frustration. Eacakma ( 24 ) and Stanley (69) have 
the need foe emotional growth to develop from the early ytm. 


and get a burling of 
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this emotional development is satisfied, the organism U prepared for a more 
normal U|^ Stanley says: 

By means of crying, te yomv* infest k fast able to act npoo hk environment 
to teesn As tHeriatkm of hasps' and other discomforts. If a >a stance cuom 
promptly, he soon loams that Up can be obtained easily and certainly. If caprice, 
tote tfasa toftilartty characterise* the mother'* rreponse, dm infant baa no such 
a— tow and foek inse c ur e. Tbk insecurity may later rteadt in anxiety. . . . 

- Thorpe (73) say*: 

The aU tamest k often made that modern *ock<y doe* not make sufficient pro- 
vWaa for alter the eiprrsiion or the sshltmation of strosg e mot ions. It k also 
■U tei aktte indfridsal physical atrank k net the oanal mode of adjustment 
fo modern civiliratian, waotknal rraponse s re pte s eto a ttimirc tuber than a benefit 
to mss. So fat m te tenkf of c hi ldren k oomosrsod, k k probably loskal to con- 
clude that, last s ad of S BHih s iHin rite- tba npesha or the represaio n of emotions, 
psraata and otera might wall prorida the types of ex p er ience that enable children to 
satisfy their organic gad psy cholog i cal needs and tea avoid, to the main, te reper- 
* ctiasiona ef wiirtaial nphoavili WsB-bakseod, emotionally stable children and 

of ter teal p oop, experience raktivriy link diScuby abrniT mZteLl ootid. 
Soak — nttoaal uph novel* (cryie*. aiaag e xpressions. sweeria*. toe.) as they do 
wtowmltr u« smiB y of s mild sad temporary nature and me characteristically 
co rt tralled hi bonaony with thob stable outlook. 

Robbina (57) baa made lb* generalisation from his ■todies of the quality 
of individual attitudes that individuals see things more objectively as they 
an tied less sod lees to affective values. The more objective an individual 
beoomea, the more be can accept s self-enhancement baaed on activities which 
an tied less and less to te immediate affective values. 

The same individual, depending on drcumtoancea, may be characterized by 
different Mb of development, Hk activity is not the same when he is 
considerably distracted as when he is concentrating on. a mental problem. 
His affective component will vary considerably as he shifts from some scien- 
tific work to that of dealing wkb co ncr et e materials or with other individuals. 
A» Werner (80) (81) has pointed oat so clearly, activity to a higher strata 
may easily he ch a nged to as activity to a lower strata; that is, then exists 
within the mm human being te potentialities of acting in a “cultured” or 
"efvObad” manner or as a “primitive" person. 
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society make* them delinquent. The error in this concept can be seen by 
the fact that individual* can rise above (or link below) their environment 
This has bees ifc yiniti ih ii again and again. 1 What m not taken into ac 
count ia that the behavior of an individual is conditioned not by the environ- 
ment alone, but by t^e way* the individual lochs at that environment Each 
individual fa different its his understanding of the environment and the en- 
hancement he re ceives from it One individual may bring into focus one 
part of the environment ami neglect another part entirely, leaving fa as a 
background factor not considered. Another individual because his self 
b different may react fa exactly the opposite manner. Through tbit process, 
each individual r e acts^ diff erent ly to the tame environme nt. Actually, the 
environment aim differs, at kart to a slight degree, for all persona Thus 
some individuals %ill be' frustrated and other* will not be under the same 
general environment 

There aiy two important differ en ces between nonfrastrated and frus t rate d 
behavior. Id the first place, nonfrastrated behavior fa that which fa carried 
an fa a self-enhancing way; fr unrated behavior, on As other hand, does not 
fa itself contribute to self-enhanocnenL The other important point Is that 
behavior, when f rus tr ate d, besoms non motivated behavior. It fa not 
directed toward a goal. Frustrated behavior fa terminal behavior and not 
a maw to an end. h b the reaction to a problem whe r ein the individual 
ca nnot mm a choice by which be caq attain his goal, at least through a method 
tolerated by the group be b ia. 

This differesoa between goal-oriented behavior awl frustrated behavior 
points up a very important problem for education. The better the individual 
can see possibilities far action, the greater the possibility of solving the 
problem without develo ping f rustrated behavior, h fa through p er ceivi ng 
% the clarity of a situation that actios toward a goal can take place. Is any 
mm person. Us behavior may on one subject be motivated behavior, while 
on another, fa may ba frustrated behavior, or fa may fluctuate on the same 
problem. “ 

Action patterns of kubviduaia exhibiting frustrated behavior differ greatly. 
Three amis types, however, are recognisable. 


„ , Fypej of reaction to frojtretion 

/f ggrssrt ' mi. -The agyresarve type of frustrated bfefaavior is deacribed as an 
active «tta<h by the individual, cither phya^tally or verheHy, upon s situation. 
Aggression occurs when the tension has risen to such m degree that the 
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to be ineffective. This reaction to frustration afford* tome relief, a* do the 
other two types of frustration dkous— d above, but it also is not goal moti- 
vated. Prom tbe affective standpoint, it represents • reaction at the same 
level but without the ex citement associated with ag gress ion; Mill it is not 
problem -solving because tbe activity is stereotyped. 
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Section V 


“Evidence on the Development ol 
Frustration in the Early Years 


O 

ERIC 


There are two general type* of evidence bearing on the problem of frustrg. 
don as postulated in the previous section, One type of evidence shows 4 
direct relationship between frustrating environmental situations and the kind* 
of frustration reactions which result . The other type of evidence i* found 
in the vaat literature (Wonting children and youth. It is more indirect, but 
wHat the evidence lacks in preciseness it makes up to some ertent in its bulk. 
In ibis section wiU be presented the more direct evidence on the development 
Kid classification of resulting form# of f rust i * ! rd behavior, 

Baldwin, Keihoxn, and H r f e w (3) investigfiled the relationship between 
parental altitude toward childr en of p r e sch ool and first-grade statin and 
the behavior of the children. Their results show the amount of consideration 
girnu to the child in hi# early years has a definite bearing on whether or not 
he will be frustrated, The type of piTchologieal atmosphere of the home 
j to have more to do with frustration than the physical environment 
Ak leveL The main damficatiam of behavior of parents toward their 
fhjtrt and the general r«ukmg behavior of Ae child, frustrated or otherwise, 
which they found are a* follows: 


Pmrtnim Bchavwr 
L Xt/aeOan of tkUdtw t 

a, m ~ 


Child Beh-ai wr 


k Active < 


A da*perate seek mg for gff^ iKrn tnd 

Eifire*>laii in near sodnl or nanr dotianMRcr 
type of behavior. 

Withdrawn, ur and stoJ^ornty % mmrnM ta »it- 

# aatloM d^wpTwfipg res poam Ertiwii into seif 

X, csteerery 

a. Casual tu ic^ rmcy (as a" pot RcheDliMia earning a eertaia friwifhig r e spect , 

fey). 
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fbustratiun n* adolescent touth 


b. Casual autocracy (as an 
pcdiencyk 

t Casual iadulgr^ic^l __ 


ea- 


S, Acceptant 
i. Indulgent 


br Pseiido-tieui^ralic, a_ 

c, Saeotificmlly dOToert!ic_ = 
d- Warmly democratic. 


Rebellious, almost uncontrollable at time*. Iq. 
_ “k«w in wanting to command a situatioa. 
ttereioj* conflicts, shy outside the home litua- 
tioo n Rin*ssive through refuging contact* with 
others. 

Lt*rns to fool parents and get his own way by 
^wheedling actions. Tends toward wnotionalits 

Tends to derelop intellectual abilitka. Aioofnes* 

developed. Unpopular with other children, 
i .earn* a Jot, open to new ideas, lends to roaaon. 
t 7 understand other children too well. 

All-round development of child. 

. f CIa f n i e (4?) presCTlt9 erid ««* to show that the type of home hag much 
Zrjl UlC ad i'f 8tm€nt of the preschool chili She state* that 

" hcn *“ nome was P^hologicaHy unfavorable in only one or two inspects 

videdTJ 1 ^ 1 TOUiU USUSDy ^ HiS COUne without much disturbance, pro 
^ Ae parents were themselves secure enough to give the child adequate 

^rn, ana faction. But in homes with a large number of unfavomble 
aspects, the youngster was likely to give indications of being disturb^ ^ 
m» emotional development and habits. Affection and security between md 
from the parents was found to be a major need for the children” 

it wouia a^u. probable that the greater the number of areas of frustration 
J" ** apportumty is there for the individual to develop. Indirect U 
«nce on this point is seen in the vs* interrelationship between various 
“ u ° f ^ environment. The most direct evident * 

f _ u ? t , T??! “ “J* ana Lhampney ( 12 ). Both of these studies 
‘ Ch ' ,drcn developing without frustration made lareev ^ 

T.7° n gen * ral nW,Ul abilit X tests than those who were being frustrated. 

£££ teiEr*" *•" in T * 1,1 ' " ,or 

l he Baldwin, et al study contributes evidence to explain how frustration 
.7 ' /TpParentjy an 'mhalance is created when the emotional control 

— over «n activity A part of their conclusion was, ‘The general nicture is 

° f nl f emoi,ona,,t y ftnd * l °" emotional control for the actjvrfv‘ re .*ectant 
group and a mild placidity for the democratic groups.” ' 1 

. r ' jeCta , 11C<5 . tend * *° P foduce * oominaal frustration causing 
temper umtrums and otber evidences of emotionality. On the other InuiZ 
*“ impersonal treatinent by the democratic pardnt* tends to produce. Z72 

ZZ T . m Z J“. -*>"'«•«* 1‘ctor. inroL ^ * 

• - V"* * 

Gilliland ( 3 ?) in studying the ^ronme*tai infla«ce* of scores — the 
Northweste rn Infut Intelligence T«t{ou„d th,r.T ^\ y („> fa 

biologic«IIy neetu., urfent* wdo^oonotoic of p.«, u hL tod, ^ 
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no influence on test scores; and (6) infanta with variable social stimulation 
have higher scores than infants without social contact. He found that a 
wholesome and stimulating psychological and social environment starting at 
birth is essential to good mental development in children. In the first years 
of life, the stimulation afforded by a small number of persona was im- 
portant — the larger environment was not Studies of ^children in foster 
homo, in institutions, and in their own home* as illustrated by Feinberg’s 
(26) investigation, show results consistent with those of Gilliland. 

Table II 

/. Q. gains of children, by type of parental behavior 
[From Baldwin, et aL (3) ] 


Reject awt: Change in J. Q. 

Nonchalant . 9 

Xctrve ... ,% 

Casual: 

Autocratic 1, 9 

Indulgent 4.4 

AearrAKT: 

Democratic 7.1 

Indulgent . 5 

Democratic indulgent 8,6 


Kehm (41) has made a recent summary of investigations of dm relationship 
of parents’ attitudes toward their children and the resulting influences on 
children’s personalities. Other detailed and important studies concerning 
the relationship between parents and children are those of Levy (43), 
Baruch (6), and Champney (12). Anderson’s studies (1), (2), are indic- 
ative of the importance of the teachers’ activities and attitudes in causing 
differing types of psychosocial reactions in children. Otbef important 
studies of the causes of changes in children's psychosocial development are 
those of Barker, Danko, and Lewin (5), Lippett (46), and Lewin, Lippett, 
and White (44). The studies of Mechem (50) on younger children and 
Shimberg (64) at the high-school level both show that achievement or growth 
was slowed down when the emotional d e m e nts became more pronounced. 

Three generalisations may be drawn from the data on these various 
studies. (1) Noa -democratic social climate lends to produce frustration in 
children. In such a climate, the child has little opportunity to do things 
which enhance the Seif. (2) The child takes on the same type (aggressive, 
regressive, or fixifed) of frustrated behavior with which he is faced in 
parents, teachers, and other adults. (3) Attitudes which affect children 
affect not only one as pect of their development but their total psychosocial 
development This means that frustration affects the whole individual, not 
only his emotional nature* 






Section Vl 


Evidence oi I* lustration in Adolescent P syclio social 

¥ Development 


Most of die direct evidence given in the previous section of the way 
frustration is brought about applies to the preadolescent age*. It is assumed 
that, in general, the same mechanisms operate at the adolescent level. It is 
true that the possibilities of frustration increase aa children grow into youth, 
and there is some evidence that problems increase in severity up tofhe upper 
adolescent ages. Many new needs appear during the “teens.”" These needs 
have been variously described, and have been fairly well recognized as 
"developmental tasks.” 1 2 * 4 Each of them represents hurdles for the growing 
hoy and girl and possible sources of frustration if the tasks are nof accord 
pliahed. In this section will be summarised the whicii affect the 

behavior of youth as they face these tasks. 

- * . Pftj*iological foctort 

Boys and girls reach physiological maturity at different ages, bia with 
both sexes it is likely to occur during the junior high school years. During 
the later childhood and early adolescent years, gixis aie on the average about 

2 years farther advanced physically than are hoys. During these years, there 
is a psnoa ot rapid growth h both height and weight Jtrrtlnc from about 
IH to 3 yea rs. 'Du* occurs for most girls between the ages of 10V£ and 

‘Carey (16) 

1 Caatac to tanas with their < 

» Lea* 

i. Aebi _ _ 

4 Achieving adah serial sad economic status, 

& Acquiring *«H-c-oBfidence and a system ol rabies. 
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14*4 And for most boys b et we e n the a gee of 12 and 16. For girl*, most 
of their physical growth and change has occurred by the time they aster the 
senior high school. For boys, growth continue* into the senior high school 
yean. 

Since schools promote pupils cm a basis of chronological age and not on 
the basis of differences in maturity this contributes to some lade of under- 
standing sad interests between boys and girls in the same class group. 
Girls at this level may therefore seek out older boys in groups which have 
considerably more mature interests. To some extent, this throws some 
girls into an atmosphere somewhat beyond ^hdr general knowledge and 
understanding. This experience may cause undue tension and maladjust- 
ment in such girls which may remain with them or be difficult for them to 
overcome. 

Just a* there is a difference in the ages between boys and girls of physio- 
logical maturing, there is also a wide normal variation in the ages at which 
individuals of either sex ma t u re. The range for girls is from 9 to 17 years;' 
for boys it is 11 to 17 years. Since maturing means growth in height and 
weight and development into an adult build, there will be a much greater 
variation in size among girls or among boys In any one of the junior hig$j 
school grades than there will be in any of the elementary school grades. 
The girl who outstrips her friends in growth and the boy who lags behind 
have their own peculiar problems of adjustment. The early development 
of secondary sex characteristics or a retarded development of than provides 
many possibilities for frustration in the social group. 

Unevenness of physical growth during the period of rapid growth makes 
it diffirtih for the boy or girl to maintain perfect muscle coordination, and 
results in a certain awkwardness not experienced during the childhood years. 
This b much more pronounced in boys than in girls due to the greater all- 
over growth experienced by the boy. Awkwardness is embarrassing and 
increase* self-conadouanesa. 

Any physical characteristic which marks the individual as different from 
his peers is a matter of concern to him. Skin blemishes, which are fairly 
common at this period, obesity which may occur from overeating or from 
glandular imbalance, disproportionate growth of any one feature such as 
the nose or the feet, growing loo tall or too large (in girls) , not growing to 
average height or weight (in boys), or any physical handicap which was 
taken for granted during childhood year* will now be the cause of grtsat 
concern. Qm study (TO) baaed on the examination of boys and (B girls 
showed that 31 percent of the boys and 41 percent of the girla, at mm time or 
another during the period of Ate study, were definitely disturbed about their 
phyrieal characteristics, 5 of the hoys facing a afaUy serious problem In ac- 
cepting their individual difference*. Fenton (27) and Meek (51) oonciude 
that the r^id growth pro ossa exp er i enced daring this period con* maos a 
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&*** <k*l of energy and causes the youngster to fed fatigued much erf the 
time. As one boy put it, “I was so erazy about physical education until this 
3^ wd now I'd rather just sit in the sun and talk or just do nothing.” THi« 
inertia otten brings upon them c h a st i s e me nt for laziness when the depletion- 
of -energy factor is not understood. 

The adolescent and the family 

With the onset of puberty parents and child gradually assume « mw j^. 
tionahip to each other, a relationship all too frequently characterised by 
ambivalence and ineondsteoey on the part of each. Parents as wdl as 
adults reflect the child’s changing physical self in their attitudes toward him. 
In seeing him become more adult in size they suddenly expect him to have 
maturity of judgment and a sense of responsibility. This expectation the 
pmnsrai child is not prepared to meet, for his activity level is normally pot 
so high and his experience is not so great as those of parents and other 
•dult*. Because of this feeling that he should have maturity of judgment 
and the realization at the same time that he hie not, adults become inconsistent 
mTheir behavior toward the child. Their attitudes may vary from aittu- 
tion to situation so that the adolescent is today treated as an sduh with mi 
assumed sense of responsibility and tomorrow is treated as a cMLi not capable 
of making ample judgments. 

On his part, the pubescent youngster gradually withdraws from the role 
which he has played up to that period of more or less unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of his parents’ affection and guidance. He begins to replace hk 
dose borne relationships wlti outside interests tod ^ friends 

of his own choosing, and wishes to be abk to do so without interference from 
his parents. He does, however, continue to feel the need of the security 
““ l ™tir love ami unoer stand m g can provide abd often experiences the desir* 
to fly hade to the protective atmosphere erf the home. 

_ Sometimes, therefore, in his warering between childhood and 
the adolescent will revert to earlier childhood patterns* of behaving offering 
submission; at other times 1 m becomes defiant of even ™fld restrictions on 
what he feels » his personal liberty. 

Understanding parents accept this behavior for what it is— a Mage fe 
their child's struggle for independence— and are. able To a&dqj the proems 
M gradual emancipation a less difficult one t ha n it wotid n rt>*p ^v t be. 
Thom who do not under si«ml and thus do not accept, or accept only in part, 
vtiU cither fight the child til the way or they will show further rrrr~n-‘-*Tnrj 
of behavior by alternately accepting him warmly and rejecting him sngrilv. 
This ambivalent* In attitude on the part efboih parents and children £thm 
adoieeeence a time of conflict in* foe familv and resaha k 
aad resentful children. > . 

Whfle there are many conflicts which come out into the opeafor dispute 
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between parents and child, Frank (29) points to a particularly serious one 
of which the family is often unaware and which may hare an effect on the 
child s mental h c a hh . At poberty or soon after, as the child becomes more 
aware of h i m s el f he also, perhaps for the first time, sees people ami begins 
to divert his parents of the hallowed images with which he endowed them 
in his childhood. He sees that they are not all he thought th em to be. 
Likewise, be mm that the social life around him it somewhat different from 
whit he has been told or has i ma gin ed. Many children have bets led to 
believe that tire social world outside is a well-organised, or derly Hfa. 

Finding that there are diacrepandee between pretensions and actuality 
in the adult world, adolescents often become concerned about their own 
f amil ies, sensitive and worried abort family customs and patterns and ways 
of living which now appear to be peculiar, different, and embarrassing. 
The adolescent girl in particular k prone to compare her home and family 
with homes and families of her friends and to suiier intensel y for any short- 
comings she finds. She retimes that her social status or acceptability will 
have a definite relationship to the cultural quality of that borne. Davis (19) 
points out that in adolescence, the lowerrtatu individual begins to feel the 
pressure of lower status much more keenly and that children of families 
which have begun to “fall” in class Matos see their dilemma more vividly 
ami become more careful to avoid behavior and situations which will reveal 
their poor status position, > 

This variation in the attitude and action of toward the family 

•bom clearly not only the problems which they face, but the proems of the 
quick changes between frustrated behavior and more normal behavior. 
Tbme quick changes axe more necessary because of the inconsistency in dm 
Parents’ behavior. Many times the youth may think he has the problem 
•dved only to find bfa parents have changed the field of action, malting hi* 
solution of the problem of no value. «r 

The adolescent mid his peers 

Socialising with his own age-mates has been e part of the child’s experience 
from hh earliest years. All through hk early and later childhood, the AIM 
has been a part of s neighborhood group or gang. Until adolescence group 
activities were accepted as natural and routine with tittfoeonsciomneas of the 
relation of himself to the group. JBrt with the coming of pub e rty , belonging 
to a social group irqdres red significance. Social maammmam fa at- 
relspad. This la dm m gaxt to m awakening to the <nqpsct s rio asof society 
that he will prt aside ^Udtii play mad interest* and will develop social drill* 
mere ojtied to the adult pattern of behavior and iepart to Us own intensi- 
fied need to "belong* and to be an Integra l part of a group of his pass. 
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la »tadytiig the prevalence of the problem of fceltap of \om\kma m 
adolescent boys, he sa y# : 

W« m*m . Mdt. sad ****** Mrifanm tad pm hey. m 
tto prablm u we idiwi apwandttmsigfe t h. „i. r | ^ 

“d the larges! s e=hsr vkmbM boa tUi " 

Ur ^ D mnb « who tebnb seng j; thk pnUaa ^ *h« — p r - *- — ^ _ 

are rarely U ns bothered with thie iMoeky. 

An analysis of ike cium of lonelim firm by dp 710 boy# rrreab that lad 
of f neao s and nothing to do ud bo piaoe to go we the 
Of dme jA. (n. d» ™-ou, "too f« j> tk. od(U>odwd, oobo* mmi 
to play With, almoet all were underckwawo with the majority being (reek- 
rncQ < Ho** who advaoeod ’‘personality diScafeha" m a eems of - 

vme, mi the other hand, a 1 moat without a**wsrfl«^ nppcTpltmmmi. Tekic* 
■d m gn-rsciKHu boys logetoer, 41 p«ro«ii f o u nd hstfrfnlnns a probba a efccut 
whhi ^ wae awks^y concerned, at hart occasionally, whil* IS 
•aid that thia difhcuhy frequently caused than pm i 


In/laeac* of ike tckooi 

At the same time that he b facing eonflicta at heme the youn* 
may develop a reeedtment againetjhe authority mnM by the echool, ■ 
authority which b little different for the adokoceut from what it b for the 
AIM just entering school. v 

While «ome adokaocata accept the continuation of the pwW»y 
Awe early AUtawod, others accept k only is part, ml «■— rebel, 

droppfeg out of school as soon a* they hare reached the age at whkh the 
eom^Wy acbool attendance law ceases to fawgait. Bm (9) points Ml 
Iwofatf precMi Am assume* a personal meaning for each student, 
al, ' J 1! ~ SWJM,W toward the chn&bood role w hi ch he b sr r i rt f d to A g b 
j» « importan t factor in determining the degree of kb mdm in 
acacetmc kost^mb. Ho continues to my Aw A* student who b mjau 
to aawirt hWlf on « mature level b heritably #uhj«ted to recurrent strains 

S u * TL*?’’ ,or . ■?*" “f k,r-i< ” 

! i w& ~* wjmxMlm mown-vpmm and & cigmand ot Bmi rf^t 

he acoejH lnrtnwtion. Either way, a conSk* b engendered wfekh may remit 
m mateble forme of behavior ami may be r e apmm hle for ffuctustioa ia is- 

,. '^'r ,r5 ° r fcdijxj, A large portico et yeoft km school ksom- 
«am.y Bywn their coming art from under the flompakvy Jaw. 

Many of them leave before that H»p on the hr nit of i->’f-. u mj frf Ac 

State law for families t h at n ee d the sappottrfthdrAfldrta. • • • 

There are two typem^pgndke of eohool leaven wUA sfeoold be noted, 
lypiol atsdko which eke the reoeoaa Aw pap4 give for kavingeAool 
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b the study by Johnson and Legs (40) which showed that die reason most 
often given by youth for leaving school wu their dissatisfaction with school 
B i rr i litftci i ons wen classified as shown in table IIL 

Tabue III 

Types of jfiwrii/aa feiu uiih idbsl as 

' [After Johnson £ U*g (40)] 


Haim of 1 

. - > 

rt:: for 

feswia§ 

a J 

Comtdbm- 
tory roa- 
m for 
leaving * 

r 

Either 

piodpel 
tributary * 

Total 

• 209 

S4 

293 

maim ft mei. 

38 

n 

60 

iJi*33t2s£ad with |i l _j. - - 

19 

ts 

54 

DWM teacher* ar tneUsg method. 

» 

40 

66 


11 

23 

36 

Osabk ts afHast alkrtnskkr, 

"■ 8 

s 

3 

4 

10 

Q 


17 

16 

S3 

DWIksd sehost g— ratty sn ^die raaeoa 


74 

S3 

107 


Ttsocf people who f*r* tide i 
estkftctkja m — 



The second type of stedy of (bop-outs k that which relates school leaving 
to other factors concerning the individual, sach as scores on various types of 
aptitude and achievement teats and socio-economic' status. These studies 
til show a relationship among the various factors and between each of these 
factors and elimination from echoed. Aa to the meaning of this syndrome 
die writs has a possible answer. This syndrome is a cluster of symptoms 
of frustration of which elimination from school is one element 
Actually the group eliminated from school k not the group of youth who 
are moat frustrated. In fact, elimination from school may ia many casea 
kart the youth on a search for a sew goal and new method of working to- 
ward that goal This k borne ost by mm Its in one of the kudka of* the 
relationship of surrou nding elimination from school. MuQen (53) 

mads an analysk of the apparent frustration of two groups of high-sebool 
youth; time who had dropped out aider what would he called truancy con- 
ditions, ad a grasp still in school who woe r efer red to At child study 


. 
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bureau of the city school tyri&ui because of being dkddy la school Of 
the two groups, the in -school diso rd e r ly group had is comparison with te* 
truant group poorer habits, were more hyperactive, were more «* 

gressive had more anti -soda! behavior, and more temper tantruma.! The 
n uant group had more lying and stealing on its record Of the two groat*. 
the in-school poop was the mow f rustr ated. The te-eeboel group exhibited 
rery clearly aggressive frustrated behavior ami the truant group etiilhit^j 
fairly clearly regressive type of frustrated behavior. This is a my 
important {jading for education. 

The Indiana Study . — In the Indiana study (37) two age groups a m 
Indiana high school were studied intensively with various types of approach** 
The results on the Differential Aptitude Tests * showed that despite varyiis 
trait differences in certain '‘mtelketual" traits, the school was not adapK^ 
its program to such di ffe re nces either between the aexaa or within one •» 
group. The summary on this item as shown in the Indiana Study (57) wai 
as follows: 


Tbe Wea deea AkeacM bavreaa the m< 
the destTftbiiitv of appiyteg highly d i Srrru tistesj 
the»e boys sad fids together is the isst codr ae s or 
fwndated itwructiuo, awl to exact the 
would aerUualy sot gromme food adiamseut for tea bars 
p sy chological <h*a«bsaia#es far tea girh. Tba wajorfty ei 
«*H IHH possibly eeje? wmA memo m te a patters @£ 
the Ms are at all valid, it U doabtfal wbateer mow '* — 10 
©M boys wssU ever ba asoocwM im 



*TP* coarse*, ll 
at tee 17-yaar 



Results oo the California Menial Health Analysis* used te the Ib^wm afw.fr 
showed many tendeneke toward maladjustment or frustration*. Both 17- 
year-old boys and 17- year-old girla exhibited ««^MiI | t e emotional instability. 
Ach ievem ent in fundamental skills, social participation, and trifrwW of 
various types showed somewhat tea same pattern of terbw maWj oatmeal 
of youth to school and to Hie which when added to ge the r , indicated a serious 
problem for American Education. 

Illustration of the operation of the frustration procsu 

Let us consider one example in detail. The maker of adjustment te tee 
peer culture has been emphasised in tee studies again and agate h the 
cause of disturbance within a fairly homogenous social group, fa a school 
group (as shown fry the reaufca of tee Indiana Study), and as tintmuii youth 
In differing social dmtm {$6). In all teat cesea, frustration baa developed 
because the individuals have not achieved aerial 
in the group. 

* Published CrfMamk Gdl' 
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When an individual's procedure la —ekin g qnen es * with hr* social group 
doe* not bring — tfafacti oa be may accomplish ha purpose by ▼crying hi* 
1 1 [>rnyjl if be understands and can iwe other technique*. Or da environ - 
change, giring better opportunity for adjustment, A certain 
amount of opposition or obstruction often acta— a spur to the solution of a 
problem. There fa a point, how ever , at which failure of the procedures used 
in attempting to satisfy the need result* in the individuals becoming frus- 
tr «t ( d »rvd «^ng in accordance with «e of the three types of fiusttation 
described in the prev-io t ia section. 

Hie individual mar withdraw from my attempt to become soeiaibed with 
KM pee* and fall back upon activities which keep him from being faded 
wjA his problem. He may ignore all social con tact* and bory himself in 
other form* of a rtivily which are often at a lower hrrd of operation. An- 
other possibility fa »K«r he will become obstreperous about the matter and 
rttempt through sheer exuberance and physical force- to make himself the 
“hfe of the party.** Or he may become redded to the rituatiop and reset 
is a stereotyped m anner to situations involving his peers, that fa, being unable 
to rhswg e hfa technique of approac hing the situation, he may repeat over 


=nd pver the imm unsatfaf Mtory one. 

Ler m foBow the steps through fa their logical sequence. First, we have 
the beak need which fir tea realization fa governed by the principles of -the 
growth and devdopmMt sequence outlined fa Section 1. The individual 
Km an urge to take part fa variota type* of sctivitka all of which lead to 
growth fa understanding and cooperation with person* of hU own age. The 
fulfillment of this urge requires not only the possibility of growth but also 
the control of the emotional nature fa rdrtion to hfa un derst a nd i ngs , and 
A* differentiation into specialised understa n di n gs fa tome areaa, that fa, 
the development of certain types of re l ations h i ps — intellectual, social, and 
emotional — with persoaa of his own group 1— el. That fa the framework 
of the possibilities for developing social behavior with a group of pan. 

Moving MW to the second point of psychosocial development, i. e., the 
motivation principle, w* had many possibilities. If the individual has de- 
veloped considerable fatere a t fa an ability with things and idem* he may not 
require much social activity with hfa p e ers to satisfy fate. If he has not; he 
siy be q uite de penden t for tafaatksi cm rah social activity. If as indi- 
vidual fa too eerily led by his affective system die problem fa usually 
heightened because It fa <Meult to satisfy^ individual who lacks good 
balance, Thus, we have variations fa an individual which make 
for an easier or more difficult solution of the problem. 


Turing now to the third Step which fa that of finding ways to meet the 
situation ; If the fadtridnai fa s atisfied with the efforts he wants to put forth, 
there is no frustration. In this ease and in all case* it should be remembered 
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Section VII 


m 

Prevention of Frustrated Behavior Through the 

Fducational Program 


& 


rhere are two major aspects to the educational program at th^ adolescent 
leret for which the psychosocial principles of this bulletin %ave N k^portant 
Implication*, One is the direct educational program of pupil* in tfiKgoal- 
oriented, Donf rostrated Mate. The offier aspects consists of the prooedurea 
of the school program for dealing with frustrated youth or with nonraoti- 
vaied behavior . In ns ■mar the former aspect may be considered a* pro- 
vmtlve work ami the second a* therapeutic or direct treatment If the first 
aspect were to be earned out efficiently enough there would be no need for 
the second phase. This section deals with li|» first aspect of the educational 
program, . ' 

In general, motivated behavior or activity will be greatest when the school 
program encourages or facilitates growth of the individual according to the 
principles pet down in Sections I and II. These principles indicate that the 
curricula m must be planned to fit the maturing individuals. It must not 
present problem* beyond the individual's capability. Since each individual 
grows at his own rate ami has an individual type of growth, the school must 
endeavor at all times to discover these individual tendencies and take them 
info account Sims the individual advraces through the interaction of all 
type* of activities, social as well as intellectual, the school mag provide all 
types within ita program. Since the school must provide opportunity for the 
tndivtduart self -enhanc em ent, the program must be specifically planned for 
this, mat is, it mart provide real motivation for the individual. In general, 
this means that the work must be made meaningful for each individual. 

This bulletin cannot for many and obvious reasons cover all the implica- 
tions of the psychosocial principles of Sections 1 and II. Only a few impor- 
tant ones are indic a t ed. These are given roughly in order of their impor- 
tance as viewed by the writer. 1 
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Special implications of the principle of sdi -enhancement 


If it isaccejjted that foe baale need in life la the preservation end enhance- 
msit of die self. then the most important function of the school is to provide 
learning opportunities which will help youth to satisfy this need ig wavs 
wmch "• *«®ptAbIe to society. The principle indicates that the student will 
m 9 °y evcnt ’ direct his attention to those part* of the environmental field 
which have a personal significance for him— those aspect* which can eentrib. 
uic iu i He sausi action ot the need tor maintenance and enhancement of his *»he* 
nomenaTaelt The traditional high school too often is concerned with teach- 
iag uungs wmch tne stu dent, may have use for some time in the future with 
nnic attempt matte to relate them to present pupil needs and interteta. 

ttoe of the ways wideiyattempted by schools to supply enhancemenf to 
poptis is school marks, tor many pupils, marks are an acceptable toai 
tod the material presented is accepted as valuable with passing of examina- 
tions and reciting satisfactorily In claw as periodic indicators of success 
r or other pupils, marks become ends in themselves; such pupils are tikelv 
to drop consideration of the area subject matter the moment the? know 
the marks they will receive. 


__ i Wu “ , ‘ “P*® 1 ° ! th° situation occurs when a pupil, finding the materials 
distasteful, is nevertheless forced to take them in order to receive a passing 
m “ rk ' ln 80011 ^ learning may have a negative value afore foe ma" 

temls aic not only rejected at the lime of study, ^dt may be earmarked as 
undesirably A rejection for that type of material is set up in the individual’* 
sysfc.u ana except for traces of remembrance, this rejection has a long-time 
rfff^r A common alMnoo iri seoool I* the lOTpuna of mA t M n 
metuaif! goal wim the rejection of tire materials of instruction as * In-- ti — 
goal. Inis situation is shown in figure 12, 

The o rganisation of the curriculum in foe topical high school Hk as a 
deterrent to aelf-ehancement with, some pupils. Set up to impart, 

™ auo M and skill* and to provide reasoning situations fa various aabjeet 
-res, ie curriculum is by many pupils fth to be alien to their interests anti 
.^wvea from foeir environment* since tBe approach to the Dtdividfai] fa 
made through foe subject rather than through foe self foe possibilities for 
growfo provided to foe individual are somewhat limited. *■ , 

Moreover, all too frequently foe subjects are uncoordinated, and fail to 
cwver the environmental field fa a comprehensive' wav. “ 

F^ure 13— from Snygg and Combs (68) - illustrates foe iack of relation- 
ship of the cummilum both to the self and to the environment. 7b* loo 
inowiw luflmdual's environmental field fa ita t— 
his total self* foe second diagram depict* foe environment, or foe external 
or me pbemraenai field, unrelated to foe self; and foe third 
foe way in which subject* fall in foe external environment. 
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stage I. 

WHILE PUPIL 

LEARNS 

MATERIAL^ 



STAGE 2. 

A WEEK 
AFTER MARKS 
> ARE GIVEN 



STAGE 3. 
LATER 



mm for the 


Some schools have attempted correlation of certain subjects as a method 
of ovetoondqg the tmrelatedness of subjects, and to the extent that correlation 
unifies subject matter, it is an i mprove ment. Bat to be really effective, 
the curriculum should grow out of the needs of the pupils and nnl in 
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under the experience unit be cannot be ft passive recipient. This type of 
unit M cha racteri s ed by freedom of choice not found in the subject-matter 
unh method. There is freedom from subject-matter prescription, aa well aa 
freedom to disease end work upon whatever problems arise and are the 
concern of the group. Thut and Gerberich (74), in their recent book 
describing methods of instruction in the secondary school, show how the 
experience unit method attempts to care, above all for tbe needs and concerns 
of adolescent boy* ami girla. Blair (8), Cook (15), and Wright (84) also 
have developed implications for education from psychological research which 
are in general a gre e men t with the viewpoint here expressed. 

Since self -enchancement occurs when an individual succeed* in achieving 
a goal which he regards aa desirable, it is of the utmost importance that both 
tbe goals of learning and the procedures for arriving at the goals should be 
acceptable to a youth aa his own, always with tbe stipulation that the goals 
are also acceptable to society. Acts of performance which are without mean- 
ing to tbe self tend to keep these acts from bring repeated. Learning 
results most advantageously in an atmosphere in which the youth feels 
free to explore the environ m e nt In relation to his own individual needs and 
feels adequate in the process. To develop and administer ah educational 
program meeting these specification* is not an easy task. Many mistake* 
will be made in attempting a program based on this idea. To satisfy this 
concept of learning, changes in methodology, and in tins attitudes of teachers 
are necessary. . 

Two other important implication^ of dm psychosocial principles for 
bringing about learning will be dtsduaaed. The first is the implication of 
psychosocial development of group dynamics, and the second, the adaptation 
of learning to levels of behavior, keeping in mind dm optimum development 
of each youth. 


Implications of the principles of psychosocial development 

for group dynamics in the school 

By group dynamics is meant die principles which govern the activity of 
persona which deals with the direct interplay between individuals especially 
in groups. 

The early aectfons of* this bulletin showed that individuals brought up 
under a democratic environment increased ia growth thereby. If one attains 
a democratic view of life, h me a ns that the balance between die affective 
irilawMiw and bis choices of activities are Mich that he can meet situations 
using all Us abilities at dm highest possible level and at the same time have 
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an undri sanding of aO the social implication*. The individual who hms 
•paired this Maw* has the neared thing to an open mind that a human 
being can have. He nn mo the Issues moat clearly because he ha* tK, I. ,., 
prejudice, which u a product of improper affective balance. In i t ;« 
only through increasing the number (or proportion) of democratic pmoZ 
impugn educauou that the hope of increasing the social progress for 
mankind is assured. 

One of the mutakea made in connection with group dynamics fa the belief 
*** its purpose is to cultivate "leaders" In the' process of group dvnamfa. 
the ana fa to produce democratic persona because onfr through rodi oemem 
C*n H? retire and progressive actions be initiated In dus proeess, the rrou f! 

w ability of some individuals to do one rt»w»p 
and thae individuals are by that fact given more responsibility m &ak 
than others. Too often, the purpose has been that of the devrfoniwsni 
pemow who can lead others through force of their physical vfa^, abflkv 
to verbalte, and the like. Such leaders are often the product of a fryers 
tion and tbrir capacity for "intdligent lesderahip" fa probably fa« ^ 
fcat of some other members of fae group. This is in Hm ( 

who states that leadership shows itself essentially in an d / ,kl, 

everyone should participate in group actions. 

Group dynamics should be a part of every activity In the sehno! and the 
school program in its larger aspects. Since there fa differentiatipc of ability 
to do different things, some will always surpass others fa doling with 
people. Gtpup dynamic* fa primarily an educational method it ia g-i-n 
^ming and fa itself the foundation of democratic society. fta limitations 
should also be mentioned, fa fa not a derire for creating ideas; &faa device 
i tor spreading them. Individuals must stifl arrive st original inde- 

pendently. Group dynamics fa a method which frees the facflvidoal from 
tensions and gives Mm scene to dm ideas of otisers, Group dynamics should 
imver, therefore, be considered an end fa itself; h never c r j-afr t m 

itself. It fa a motiving and facilitating device. The reason that gro-. 
participation should have the effects ascribed to it Iks fa the dual nature of 
the activity, as Bales (4) ha* pointed out fa hfa analysis, i ft* individuaJ 
h« both the group situation, and all the soctsl tension which that m*v MhL 
tod the outward situation, L the problem which the poa- iL barn 
brought together to consider. This process by which one 
other individuals in a group, and a p roblem at th» — - tL— ■ 
to increase understanding ©f the problem but also — rntrs a skuatiuo fa 
wh^i toe individual ha* practice fa bringing about i> n i |Tinr , « — _ 

following cW BUo. (4) «»»** .kbrwtad, Aon *. nrio. 

reactions rf an mtUridual fa group wriop - TLU indicates Ait 
ptnip action has to do with two things — the p ~>H nn h^» F ^ 

reUttonship among the participants," 
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1. Shows solidarity, noses other’s status, gives 
help, reward, 

2. Shows tension release, jokes, laughs, shows 
satisfaction. 

3. Agrees, shows passive acceptance, under- 
stands, concur*, complies. 

4 Gives suggestion, direction, implying auton- 
omy for other. 

5. Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis, expresses 
feeling, wish. 

6. Gitxx orientation, information, repeals, clari- 
fies, confirms. 

7. Asks for information, orientation, repetition, 
confirmation. 

8. Asks for opinion, evaluation, analysis, ex- 
pression of feeling. 

9. Asks for suggestion, direction, possible ways 
of action. 

10. Disagrees, shows passive rejection, formality, 
withholds help. % 

1L Shows tension, asks for help, withdraws out 
of field. 

12. Shows antagonism, deflates other’s status, 
defends or asserts self. 

These reactions show that positive or negative behavior may arise in rela- 
tion to a problem being diacnaaed. If the group situation is operated in 
a democratic manner, the tensions both positive (items 1, 2, and 3) and neg- 
ative (items 10, 11, and 12) toad tobe reduced. 

, Group dynamic* probably offers one of the more important ways for 
eradicating frustration resulting from youths coming to school from different 
social classes. Techniques few carrying on various phases of group dynamics 
may be found in the American Council’s Curriculum is Intergroup Relations 
(18), The Sbttoentb Yearbook of dm National Council for the Social Studies 
(72), aad the articles by Jennings (39) and by Robinson (58). 

Tkeadapstion of learning to levels of behavior through 
< the over-all organization of the school program 

- f- 

Secondary schools must adapt tbeir programs to youths of varying levels 
of ptoblflM^ug ability, varying rates of growth, and differential abilities 
and jjiiMTitf Each individual mast be appraised over a period of time in 
that the school may have a good picture of his possibilities. This means 


A. Social- Emotional 
Area: Posmvi 


B. Tare- Area: 
Neutral 


C Social-Emotional 
Area: Negative 
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Section VI 


Implication for the Educational Program In the 
Identification and Rehabilitation of Frustrated 

Individuals 


Ine foregoing suggestion for a school program an directed at 

that program more effective to promoting growth ami development of moti 
vated individuals and the "prevention of f narrated behavior in those indi- 
viduals. inis section consider s the many public pupils who an already 
severely frustrated by the time they have reached the secondary admol, and 
what it is that the schools may do for them in order that toey , tee, may profit 
from the school's instructional program, 

(rcner al orie n l otio n tow a r d ike problem 

In Section 4, it was noted that behavior resulting from frustration was 
not goal-directed or motivated as is other behavior. This fact that 

a different approach is needed to bring individuals oat of frustration from 
tha| needed to keep them from bring frustrated. Since the individual h« 
failed to be motivated by hi# environ me nt, the problem k not solved bv 
surrounding him again with the same or similar ravi- jmsattwhkh produced 
tte original frustration, for this normally results in no mkm and "probably 


aanai yffUfii j i in . 

This probability has not occurred to educators because to* study of nuu 
adjustment did not reveal that toe learning in frustration is 

di fferent from that in any other «ttn«tlnn ~ 
k observed, as k, for example, often the 
high school, toe tendency is to attempt a i 

tag Urn to kay in •ebdel. This semetiaMi nehuka the would-be- 

leaver why be wishes to leave, the answer to whkh k not valid b mmme the 
yotA doe# nothimseif understand his frmfaatioa. The surrounding of a 
frmtoatet} individual to school with t be mil school ea rirowntm is not the 
■mmtobptMm, 

as a* 
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this connexion, k mast be recognised that misbehavior or peculiar 
behavior or raa {adjustment itself does not necessarily indicate frustration. 
U the behavior ootrtributee to aelf -enh an cement, it » not frustrated behavior 
even though it is behavior which k not acceptable to society. Tim, too, is 
probably the reason that the behavior in some groups. of individuals which 
is satisfying to them looks so “wrong” to some other group of individuals. 
For example, if an adolescent steals because of a need for money or the 
goods he takes, he k not «-*hihiting frustrated behavior but rather an unac- 
ceptable way of reaching hk goal, a way which k branded as “wrong” by 
society. To be helped to ch a nge thk behavior, he mart be brought to see 
•hat he can hk goal through eh an neb acceptable to society. Insight 

hading to change can be achieved^through the ordinary motivating pro- 
cedures. On the other bend, if the youth steak without attaining a goal 
through the action, that it, the thing stolen h not the goal or a step in the 
directum of the goal, dm stealing may be classified as frustrated behavior. 
Schools have not treated frustrated behavior as a apeeUl case. La, as non- 
motivated behavior. The recognition of behavior for what it k opens one 
of the greatest new possibilities in the adjustment of the individual at the 
secondary school age level. 

A diagram showing the outline of the frustration process k as 

follows: 


Growth ad devakp awl ia the total sell 


i r 


If 

Ri pelting hi one of three types ef fnatratioa 



• kjr mk 
(School leaving aa tap®. 





Fixetm m ' * 

(Goes through the motions 
of sch o ol atUirfU c a . but is 
not ial ended) 
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of thh rttttkm fa indicated. The pnnreu tire activities have been touched 
upoa is the prevtahs aoctkra. Here we are faced with a tiurnkm wkich m 
^ •* T ® ,e Aro^pi awely Mtthg up biw course* no natter how ewwHau 
Hw» are three steps la the pnwtn of dealing with frwtrated adobeoeats. 

f , 7*he tdeadfoatkm of frustrated indfWsaii 

Tb* &nt step b the identification of fnstratod individual*. Certain 


groupaof school youth include realty of I 
drop-out*, those who are referred by 


are 


fafling in 


lpw 


the 


aid to 
school 


facto m fa 


or 


Among these are prospective 
for diaorderlineaa, those who 
res, and the lie. 
reveals the way 
which ta ooe of the moat funds- 
if a youth b referred for 
abore, and k appear* that the 
to provide motivation, 


adj. 


khmtiff 


H owever . 


ta the 


ha faksti&ed. 


The 

froai those dt*- 
the reufai of rating* 


on a eoanhtnation of fsctore charecserixtag th* groups mentioned above to- 
with the results oo a group paper and pencil questionnaire on mm*»] 
beatt or pef soualky, so<h m the fottvwtag : , . 


n Cl) 


(2) 


T, CaJlL 


7m 


n. 


& BeokC*,K*w Yark. 
* ** - ' Aiwtata. 


kick school 


level. Callforah Tew 


MtatotaUaiMtohMud^U petard (Maaasy). 

Iter Ye*. N. Y. 

Soak — hr faster aad'' seskr ktgk 
^ b _ ^ . mmnmmrn, Itam Siate 

SU 


with hie analysis of the use of the Problem 
•*» k> aooae extent, the way youth looks 


n.„- - 


' - 
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i TIO^ 


m AIKa^CWfT YOUTH 




■t life, school and ^his reietfcmahip with other*. They do not measure per 
•onanty or pffScuve baits direct] y. It a bdkf to measure ediostmeM di- 
nxtiy than to try to get at ptnomaUij irwUm um such traits may or may not 
indicate maladjusted individuak. Projective techniques could ake be reed 
hut tbeir we would entail considerably more time and effort aid for ideotifi 
cation purposes they would not be efidettt, Hie direct approach muassu** 
u then rfbre the moat efeient ' ' 


Tbe Moond, MwtUntin third step, has to do with As rehabilitate 
prui mi, Ifir tn*n|c from the fnatrited Male to the motivated ■*•»*» Tlmv 
are tw^espectt of the wcood step. Tbe first repeat Is to ghe tbe youth { l) 
a an opportunity to experience tbe direct relief which comes from followfe, 
tbrou^ the fr^ratkm type of behavior and (2) guidance to appreciate and 
tbe re n-o ns for his ffe atkaa 

TImse two aspects of this step require primarily tbe ttm of bdmduaJ guid 
Some poop wort, sorb as observing throi^h a ptay ok motioa pi^tare 

fcmw someone else aolres hk problem, My help to e>eed the pi hw 

at prreeot, it a primarily as individual process. The eretmee of iadrUoal 
guidance » to give youth the opportunity to express kiimdl m approprufe- 
ways about his problem. At thr secondary school level, - -y 1 y will be 

largely through rea^eibatioo. The second aspect of this atop » to *rrfvr 
at an understanding^ Ip* ^problem. Help on tins most he 'g?m itoouah 

a counselor or individual who ha* not boon in robed directly fa &. «,( ^ 
who doe* not stand »n any administratire capacity toward the Wfividual 
No blame or condemnation should be attached to whatever tbe youft may 
•ay or to what he has <W S Tbe counselor should bare do dkdplinarv 
powers, for if he does, the counselor bum ot attain tbe degree of mAr tmod 
4g necesury. If the youth knows the counselor he*' *wh pmmn, the 
■tiKtcm anil nw. be nearly so able to ucept irep^bk The 

counselor may generalise some of dm youth’* remark* in order to btlpdarify 
youth*, thinking, htrt he rauK not attempt to solve As pf&bk^'for him 
in any way.' This is the step which utilises dm method called "indirect coun 
selbiy“ since the individual must work hlftsetf ore of hk fnw »rU (fo— „ 

ami other* (59, 14) hare outlined methods for thk type of counseling. 


Uuid map tn the Riddance proees# in overcoming frustration occur, 
wu ei the you th has worked himself out erf frustration and k ready for posi 
ttre sugg e st ions. In thk *ep, everythin which eaa be keroed ahout the 
yo utti may he ofbeip. llie greater the amount of information which can 
un£ter * tood b y **» fo^h the greater is the poewbil ity for hk the 


Step 2. Rthef from the frustrated hekenot 


StepS. Direct guidanc e into mob rated ckaaaeti 
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ngol owot. It is true out the choice must lie one whirls satisfies him, but 
the presentation ot possibilities docs not interfere si this stage, This third 

ste P * ^ eaaSe ** !Jl,i t aord ns oounaetmg motivated individuals mentioned 
briaHv ia Section VX 

Following is ■ diagrammatic represmUtba of (he total process of counsel- 
ing f rustrated individuals in the throe steps i ust described. 
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S te P 1 concerns the counselor most directly. He must use all the tech- 
tuques available to make the diagnosis. Although some coses are obviously 
frustrated behavior cases, for most of them the school must make a special 
effort at identification. The school has not accepted this responsibility to 
any large extent, having in the main accepted those cases for investigation 
which have been thrust upon it too often only beet use the case disrupted 
school procedures and not because of solicitude for the pupil himself. 

Step 2 is die indirect phase of the counseling process.^ It is so-called 
k^ause the counselor acts mainly as a catalyst. Objective data are of 
httle use in this particular step. The individual attempts to work out of 
his frustration by following through ’his behavior and analysing his dif- 
ficulties as he sees tW In this process, the youth should 'be led to de- 
termine upon another set of goals than those he has used to hb own detriment 
This process may be called indirect counseling. 

This is the phase whit* has been studied by Rogers (59) (60) in connec- 
tion mainly with -adults referred for counseling. It is Rogers’ opinion that 
this phase dm indirect phase of counseling — encompasses the whole of 
counaeUng,t frustrated individuals. As analysed here indirect counseling 
becomes phase 2. Ih^first phase given above can be disregarded in adult 
counseling because “patients’* come to the counselor. In school, only a few 
problem cases come to the attention of school officials and the matter of 
. identification of cases becomes an important direct phase of counseling. 

After being oriented so that a new goal is accepted, then, it seems, direct coun- 
** "cling described in phase 3 comes into the picture. Rogers does not agree 
with the for the AM phase* 

Rogers points out that the indirect approach operates because it refeases 
forces within the individual The frustrated individual accepts reorienta- 
tion of his problem because he himself arrives at it The following sug- 
gestions for counselors are made by Rogers (60) . He is speaking largely for 
counseling adults, hut most of whst he says is applicable at the secondary 
school IcveL 

T%i« experience winch releases the growth forces rrlthln the individual will 
at la most casos if the following element* «m « 

1. If the couaadw operates on the principle that the individoal is basically 
responaihle foe himself, and is willing for the individual u, keep that 
responsibility. ^ 

S. |f the counselor operates on the principle that the client has s^llhas 
arive to become mature, socially adjusted, independent, productive, sad relies 

on thfo force, not on his own powers, for therapeutic duuge. 

3, Ii toe mKn— f .. r creates a warm and permissive atmosphere In which (he 
individual far free to bring out any attitudes and feelings which he any hare, 
ng^ matter him unconventional, ahead, or contradictors attitu d es 

may be. The client is aa free W withhold ezprerefon as he h to give 
to Us feelings. 
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& If (M Ihtuts which are wet mv simple limit* set % behrvkw, and not Umita 
\ **> artltaAo*. (This applies mostly to chiidrae. The child nay not be 

p«aiOed to break a window or leave the room, hit be ia free to feel like 
Weakinf a window, and the feeling ia folly accepted. The adult cliest 
Bay sot be pe rmitted more than as hoar for an interview, bat there a fall 
aeeeptasee of kb'dmfre to daim mere time.) 

5. if tbe t her* pin wo* only theoe procedure* and technique* In the interview 
wWeh convey hk deep sndenundbtf of the emotionalised altitude* eiprevwed ' 
aad hi. accepts** of them. Tbk understanding a perhapa beat conveyed 

by a sensitive reSeciioo and d a ri fi c at ka of the client* altitude*. The 
oo nnsf i uf 'i acceptance involve* neither approval nor diaapprovai 

6. If the musclar refrain* from any erpmeioa or action which b cob Av to 
the preceding principle*. Thij mesa* refraining from tnutkmin*^!^ 
biame, stetyti tiB e a, advice, suggeaUac. petMndon, reassurance. 

* f* 

Phase 3 show* the laai step in counseling frustrated behavior cases. The 
youth is once more in the situation where be is motivated; he has accepted 
new goals and ia actively searching for procedures which will aid him in at- 
taining them. In this step, all the knowledge the counselor can obtain about 
the individual will help in the treatment of that individual. 

In his analysis of .education and psychotherapy pertinent to this discus- 
sion, Symomds (71) assumes that counselors will deal only with the “indirect” 
method* leaving the more direct methods to the teachers. It seems reasop- 
abs, however, to accept that at secondary schools are now organised, both 
the direct and Indirect phase* of guidance of frustrated youth should be 
carried on by the acfaool’a guidance service. The point of view developed 
owe me su to oe tn accord with Shoben (66) in his summary of his anslysia 
of psychotherapy as a problem in learning theory in which he states, “It is 
here proposed that psychotherapy occurs through three interrelated 
processes : First, the lifting of repression and development of insight through 
the symbolic reinstating of the stimuli for anxiety; second, the diminution 
of anxiety by counter-conditioning through the attachment of the stimuli 
for anxiety to the comfort reaction made to the therapeutic relationship; and, 
third, the process of reeducation through the therapist’s helping the patient 
to formulate rational goafs and behaviorial methods for attaining them.” 
Shoben as well as Rogers ia writing about adults and the need of the first % 
step of identifying frustrated behavior eases ia not felt by than. In schools, 
behavior in itself does not definitely indicate frustration since schools are, 
after all, institutions in which, at present, fairly definite programs are set, 
and either ooacompliance or compliance with that environment is a poor 
meastne of frustration for the individual. 

This analysis of the procedures for counseling frustrated youth indicates a 
needed change in the conception of a school. Schools have been operating 
on the assumption that their students are a motivated state aad that such 
deviations aa occur can be altered by. chafing the outward environmental * 
situation. If ge analysis made in this bulletin is accepted, & can be seen that 
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* new operation is necessary at this level of schooling, that of dealing with 
youth in a non motivated or frustrated state, where the process is not one of 
changing the environment, but one of helping individual youths to adjust 
The number of frustrated youth in school is not known with exactitude, but it 
is known that it is large enough to warrant considerable attention by edu- 
cators. If a larger percentage of youth is forced to attend school even 
larger proportions of frustrated youth will be in evidence. 

It wouia appear that secondary schools should spend much more time on 
appraising and counseling their students. To do this, some reorganization 
of the school’s program m*y be necessary. For example, one period a day 
might be set aside in e^ youth’s secondary school program which could be 
used for all appraisal and counaeling work, at least when Ik is 13 or 14 
years of age. Practically, this would mean" the setting up of such a program 
for eighth and ninth grade youth. Another method would he to have each 
youth spend in a guidance and counseling situation a certain number of 
weeks per year, or irregular periods of several weeks each year, especially 
during the age range of 13 and 14 in grades 8 and 9. 

all, youth in the United States are to complete the secondary school 
program, the means must be found for the avoidance of frustration. A large 
percentage of youth of school age pow out of school and many of those in 
school are frustrated. The school of the future must have two procedures to 
do the job of universal education. One is to carry on a program of eduea- 
tion which fits as nearly as possible both the needs of society and the needs 
of the individual and thus reduce the number of potentially frustrated youth. 
The other is to provide services which will identify and treat individual, who 
cannot accept such educational procedures so that they can be adjusted in 

the school program or be otherwise guided into situations more fruitful 
to them. 
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